THE   END

inexplicable yearning seized him to forsake Freiburg
and journey to Brabant. The duke had invited him to
come, but in reality another summoned him: Death.
Erasmus was prey to a strange restlessness of soul. He
who all his life had been a pilgrim in many lands, who
had been a cosmopolitan, who had deliberately re-
nounced his fatherland, of a sudden felt the need to tread
for a last time the soil of his native country. His tired
body longed to return whence it had come; he had a
premonition that the end was near.

He was destined never to reach his goal. In a tiny
postchaise, the kind that was usually employed for con-
veying women, he drove to Basle. The old man thought
to remain there only until the ice broke and then, in
the springtime, to voyage down the Rhine to the land
of his birth. Meanwhile, Basle put its spell upon him.
Here he felt a spiritual and intellectual warmth encom-
passing him, here a few staunch friends lived, Frobenius's
son, Amerbach, and others. They saw to it that the
invalid was made comfortable; he was housed among
them. Also there was still the printing-house where
he could once again see his thoughts reflected upon the
printed page, where he could breathe the atmosphere of
ink, where he could handle the exquisitely printed books,
where he could sit in silent colloquy with the beautiful,
peaceful, and informative works of the masters. In tran-
quil retirement, away from the noise and bustle of the
world, too weary and sapless to leave his bed for more
than four or five hours out of the twenty-four, Erasmus
passed his last days. His heart seemed frozen, he felt
that he was forgotten or despised, for the Catholics
no longer wooed his favours and the Protestants made
mock of him. No one needed him; no one asked his
opinion, no one hung upon his words. "My foes in-
crease in number, while my friends become fewer/' he
wailed despairingly in his solitude, he for whom urbane
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